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Intr  o eiuction 


The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  propose  a 
framework  for  analysis  which  can  be  used  to  bet  ter 
understand  the  dimensions  of  modern  warfare  ami  the 
i n t.evrfelati on»h i  ps  which  exist  within  v. hose  dimensions 
w h ich  .1  n f  luence  war's  out c o m e  . 

Making  good  strategic,  operational  and  tactical 
decisions  in  a  peacetime  environment  which  will  meet 
the  nation's  wartime  requirements  is,  at  best ,  a  long 
and  difficult  process*  The  shear  number  of  ideas, 
concepts,  opinions  and  differing  points  of  view  to  be 
considered  can  be  overwhelming  if  one  does  not  have  a 
useful,  fraiaei'ork  for  organizing  and  then  etasdning  the 
key  factors,  events  and  interrelationships  which 
character ize  modern  war , 

Since  planning  inherently  involves  prediction  of 
the  future,  there  can  be  considerable  uncertainly  and 
intense  disagreement  over  choices  and  potential 
outcomes.  While  recognizing  the  difficulties,  r.c-t  to 
mention  vagaries  of  that  decision  making;  process,  the 
framework  proposed  below  represents  a  compromi se  between 
the  complexities  of  reality  and  a  need  for  s i p i.  icily. 
Using  the  multidimensional  nature  of  a  Ruble  *  s  Cube  as  a 


S?TY 


i 


model ,  the  intent  is  to  provide  a  toc-1  for  under  s-hcincing 
w a r f are  as  a  c o n c ept. 

In  '1975,  Marshal  A.  A.  Grechko,  then  Minister  of 
Defense  of  the  Soviet  Union,  described  military 
doctrine  as  a  "national  perspective,"  a  product  of 
national  goals  and  objectives-  “Freon  the  Soviet 
perspective,  military  doctrine,  idsoiooy  and  the 
national  purpose  must  be  congruent."- 

De mo era tic  nations,  on  the  other  hand .  have  no 
such  “national  perspective”  which  clef; .ties  a  theoretical 
military  framework.  Though  theories  abound,  there  is  no 
single  overarching  or  holistic  conceptualization  which 
ties  together  all  the  elements  of  modern  warfare.  In 
most,  western  nations,  for  example,  theoretical 
approaches  to  warfare  have  evolved  from  specific  events : 
t.  hey  do  not  exist  a  or  icti  ,  nor  do  they  emer  ge  from 
ideological  considerations.  Only  recently,  have 
military  and  academic  strategists  m  this 
country  begun  seriously  to  look  beyond  the  specific 
a  vent. -cir  i  ven  reaction,  in  order  to  focus  on  the-  more 
generic  nature  and  structure  of  modern  waifarec 

After  ail,  it  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  General 
Eisenhower,  addressing  the  National  War  College  class  of 
1 950  caut i oned : 


have  attended  a  number  of 


t  a  r  v 


schools-,  and  I  have  heard  people  arguing 
about  the  difference  between  strategy  am 
tactics,  and  finally  they  come  to  the 
conclusion  there  is  a  shadow  field  be  Owe- 
the  two;  and  so  they  talk  about,  strategy 


ci  n  c. 


tactics  and  then  introduce  "gt-and  strat  ogy  ’* 
in  order  that  they  can  argue  some  more  about 
the  definition  of  terms. . .Gentlemen  char 
not  war. . .  Every  single  second  of  time  than 
you  waste  gust  thinking  of  these  fine  shades 
of  differences  in  terminology  is.  waste.  " -:; 


In  sum,  the  "Cube"  provides  an  approach  to  organizing 
one's  thinking;  taken  in  that  light,  it  can  be  ■  i  an  aid  m 
evaluating  current,  national  and  military  strategy  ;  2  >  a 
starting  point  for  developing  alternative  strategies  and  ( J> 
a  methodology  for  analyzing  and  validating  the  lessons 
learned  from  previous  conflicts. 


Understanding  the  direction  of  power  and  force  and 
there  effective  application  on  behalf  of  national  objectives 
s  critical  to  understand  i  ng  warfare  and  its  component  parts . 
To  promote  that  understanding  and  for  clarity  of 
presentation,  it  may  be  useful  to  define  some  common  terns 
that  will  be  uaed  throughout  the  remainder  of  th.s  essay,  as 
vic-11  as  describe  the  multi-dimensional  nature  of  the 
s  c c a t eg i c  envir o n m ent. 

War  is  a  national  undertaking;  it  involves  all  of  t.*.e 
power  &  of  a  nation  and  must  be  coordinated  from  the  high  cot. 
rungs  of  policymaking  to  the  basic  rungs  of  execution. 

Warfare  exists  on  three  levels:  strategy,  operational  art  and 


t  he  nation's  power  —  or  the  power  of  a  c-oaiitic  n  o 
nations  —  including  its,  armed  forces,  “to  the  end 
vital  i ntereott-  sha^i  he  eitectivd-iv  or  omoi eo  i r. e 


against  energies.,  actual,  potential , 


"the  art  end  surience  of  employing  the-  armed  £  or •' 
nation  or  alliance  to  secure  policy  objectives  by  t  he 
appl  ication  or  threat  of  force".-'  In  order  to  cvt  id 
d  e  f  i  n  i  t  i  o  n  a  1  confusion,  h  o  w  ever,  t  h  e  t  e  r  ns  ' '  a  t  r  a  t  e  y  ' '  w  i 1  b  <■:■ 
used  exclusively  to  connote  a  level  of  war.  Military 
strategy,  in  the  context  of  this  paper,  is  a  lesser  included 
component  of  strategy,  albeit  shaped  in  a  similar  vein  as 
the  overall  strategy.  Oner  a  t  i  onal  art  is  "the  employment  of 

military  forces  to  attain  strategic  goals  in  a  *  he  at  or  of  war 
or  theater  of  operations  through  the  design,  organisation  and 
conduct  of  campaigns,  and  major  operations'* . "acti cs  is 
"the  art  by  which  corps  and  smaller  unit  commanders  translate 
potential  combat  power  into  victorious  batt  ies  -and 
engagements ,  Simply  put,  strategy,  operational  -art  and 
tactics  provide  the  structure  for  applying  the  ni" .on's  power 
in  the  preparation  for  and  the  conduct  of  warfare.  those 
t  h  r  ee  levels  o±  war  exist  within  the  i  ive  envit  or:.”;Oiits.  in 
which  warfare  occurs:  air,  land,  sea,  sub-sea  and  space . 

Juxtaposing  the  three  levels  of  warfare  with  the 
environmental  dimensions  in  which  they  occur,  then  allows  one 
to  begin  to  frame  a  model  to  reflect.  Lit  effects  of  the 
interrelationships  of  those  components .  The  re  a...  benefit  of 


this  approach  ia  not  apparent  until  i t  is-  Super is posed  onto 
tne  strategic  arena . 


The-  strategic  arena  is  best  defined  as  the-  acKirecate 


i  tar 


oot  en 


t. i'<  e  t- 1- e oft c  -1 1  V 
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includes  everything  from  production  of  war  mater  i  a  1  s  ■■  o 
norale  of  the  armed  forces,  and  stretches  from  the  -c".  ra 


i u..-T(i e ..  i i _ 


point,  of  armed  conflict  to  the  opponent  a 
Combined  with  the  environment,  the  otrateg ic  arena  serves  to 


add  both  reality  and 


c  o  n  t  e  /;  t.  t  c 


j  the  mc.de  1  .  c  See 


A  F  r  a  x  ow  c.  r  k  . 


Having  addressed  the  components  which  fr 
conceptual  content,  it  is  apor  opr  rate  to  d  x  v  oo 
attention  to  the  core  issue  outlined  in  the  in 
this  paper:  organising  and  examining  the  key  f 
and  interrelationships  which  give  substance ,  c 
cohesion  to  the  framework. 

In  the  past,  both  military  and  civilian 
concc-n trat ed  their  efforts  on  examining  each  1 
exclusively;  the  tactician  studied  tactics  and 
remained  riveted  on  strategy.  Few  sought,  to  o 
interrelationship  of  one  to  the  other, 
t nought  been  given  to  the  linkages  between  the 
warfare .  with  some  theorists  suggesting  that 
1 1  n hed  a t  an  operational  level,  either  iooh 


il  V 


r  r  £'•  Ci  J."  v? 


tin 


2. 


T n *2-  El<5 t-~> & Ci  c s  of  P o w a? r 


N  a  1 1  o  n  a  1  0  h  a  r  a  c  a  a  r 


The  first  and  moat  comprehensive  element  o£  n  a  t i  or.  a 
confers  on  the  concept  o£  national  character  and  it: 
influence  on  strategy.  As  Samual  Taylor  Coleridge 


wr ote : 


par 
a  s 


Uif( 

t  h  e : 


sr>or 
they 
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i  esu  x 


But  t.hat  there  is  an  invisible  apis 
.  breathes,  through  a  whole  peop 
Licipated  by  all,  though  not  by 
hr it  which  gives  a  color  and  c 
.  to  their  virtues  and  vices. * . 

■■w i sa  that,  the  difference  ox  na 
.r  relative  grandeur  and  meanes 
which  they  are  or  do,  but  a 


e ,  a  l'.  c 
a  i  1  a  ..  . 
a  r  a  c  •_  r  j 

.  i  on.  s. , 

,  a  1  .. 


ess. ions,  of 
It  of  this 


changing  inoividua 
sp irit. . . - 


National  character  is  the  outcome  of  nac; 
experience  and  includes  everything  £  r  om  history 
to  geography.  National  character,  therefore,  a- 
influence  strategy,  for  those  who  formulate ,  e : : 
support  strategy  at  every  level  all  bear,  at  le. 
oeor ee ,  those  intellectual  and  rr.or  c.  ^  cuai  .'.ties  ■ 


i  d  e  <:  i  o  c  v 


tr.e  national  character.  Furthermore,  the  socxa  - , 
and  psychological  bases  for  generating  and  using  m 
power  are  apt  to  be  unique.  Thus,  although  most  s 
some  basis  for  producing  and  using  military  power , 
(seidinq  of  that  tower  into  a  strategy  is  dependan: 


.  A  zi.  v  t  : 


Vi- Cr.  C  *  J. 


fics.  of  potential  conflict  situations, 


viewed  through  the  prisma  of  national  charat 

important  to  remember  that,  strategy  &  nri  i 

and  experiences  which  reflect  the.  "persona" 
The  national  character  can  be  both  a  : 


!  I  cl  J.  <_■ !  1  . 


0 


for 


at  r  eng th  and  weakness  .  The  issue  o£  national  w  i  IX 
example,  la-  central  tc.  both  the  conduct  and  outcome  of  a 
war  .  The  role  of  national  will"'-  both  u  .  S  •  and  North 
Vietnamese —  determined  not  only  how  the  war  was  fouoht  but 
it  alec-  proved  to  be  the  center  of  gravity  for  both  sides . 
In  this  i instance  it  proven  key  to  determination  of  outcome. 
National  character,  furthermore,  directly  impacts  on 
the  manner  in  which  a  nation  conducts  warfare.  De 


T  ocquev  .1  lie'  s  comparison  oi  the  Russians  and.  Amei  leans-  is 
both  illuminating  and  relevant: 

I  h  e  A  m  er  lean  s  t  r  u  g  g  1  e  s  against  t  h  e  n  a  t  *u  r  a  r 
obstacles  which  oppose  him;  the  adversaries  of  the 
Russian  are  men:  ther  former  combats  the 
wilderness  and  the  savage  life;  the  latter, 
c ivi  i  izatio n  with  all  1 1 *  w e a p on s  a n d  i t. s  a r  t.  :  t h e 
conquests  of  one  are  therefore  gamed  by  the 
ploughshare:  those  of  the  other,  by  the  sword. 

The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  personal  n  teres  t 
t Ci  accomplish  his  ends,  and  gives,  free  scope  to 
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1  ,  and 

their  courses  are  not  the  same :  yet  each  of  them 
» e e m »  to  be  marked  out  by  the  wi  1 .1  o f  H e a v e n  t o 
sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe,"--1 

National  character  provides  the  prism  through  which  a 

people  perceive  their  relationship  with  the  root  of  the 

world.  Consequently,  it  plays  a  key  role  in  understanding 

the  why  and  the  how  of  a  nation's  behavior  in  the  conduct 

of  warfare. 


1 1 


P  ci  3  icy  ,  in  the  abstract  .  is  dfe'f  i  ved  £  r  c  n  an 
a n c e rpr fetation  o£  t h e  n a 1. i o nai  i n tor e s, t  .  P c.  1  icy  ,  w h e 1 h o r 
national  or  strategic,  provides  guidance  under  wr.icr. 
o  £  £  ictais  w  o  rk  to  attain  a  n  effect  cl  e-  s.  lied.  &.  y  1 1  s  e  2.  f 

policy  achieves  nothing  until  it  is  carried  out.  tv  ficec.i  ic 
c-lana.  and  specific  action.  It.  represents  the  goals,  a  na  t.  i  o 
seeks  in  order  to  promote,  defend  or  support  its  nat  iona.1 
interests  m  peace,  crisis  and  war  .  The  Ciausewi tr. ian 
dictum  tii at  "war  is  not  merely  a  political  act,  but  also  a 
e  p  o  1 1 1 1  c  a  1  mstr  u  ra  e  n  t ,  a  c  o  n  1 1  n  u  a  1 1  o  n  o  f  c  c .  .1 :  i  c  a 
ceisnerce,  a  carrying  out  of  the  same  by  other  means" is. 
an  expression  of  this  enduring  reality. 

War  is  not  an  end  in  itself .  "r'oi  itice  i  pur  pose 
expressed  through  policy  dominates  strategy  by  the  analysis, 
of  c, b ■■  e c t. ives.  Objectives  should  not.  jnerely  be-  stated,  they 
if.u»t  be  analyzed .  for  national  strategy  is  concerned  wi  t  h 
the  achievement  of  a  hierarchy  of  objectives  that  :n  tern 
derive  front  the  political  purpose  of  the  state.''-- 
Strategists,  operational  commanders  and  tacticians  i?  is  t  not 
only  understand  war  and  warfare,  they  must  understand  the 
relationship  between  war  and  policy,  as  it  affect  v. 
strategic,  otter  at  i  ona  1  and  tactical  dec  i  sionmak  ,.  tie  .  ”  f  is. 
the  special  function  of  high  command  ti  make  cot  n-r,  there 
i  c.  c  c  n  c  e  ritual  u  n  sty,  that  all  a  a  r  e  e  u o  n  t  h  o  e  :i  1  e  - ::  t 
dos  i  r ed  .  "  -  This  requ itremsnt  is  even  in  or  e  v.  .  t- a  .  to.is  y  . 


.onq  range, 


.  n  a  t  a  n  t 


p-  1  c »*r iz-  C‘ o ti.  1* i  p o  i  icy  v-i no  p o  i  i  c y  t*i -5  k r  Si  i  n  t  I- * €•  s*.  i-; t  4-  c  1  c  -3.  z  r» 

at  eaca  and  every  level  of  warfare  on  a  real  -  t  i  v.e  ■aai.n 
The  lack  of  continuity  between  the  strategic  and 


operational  levels  can  be  demonstrated  ...  n  the  follow  me 
example:  crossing  the  East-West  German  border  to  pinch  of  £  a 
Soviet  penetration  would  seem  to  be  a  sound  operational 
judgement  for  SACEUR.  However,  this  judgement  may  be 
overridden  by  policy  considerations  revolving  around  the 
issue  of  German  reunification.  At  the  strategic  level  of 
war,  the  policy  issue  of  German  reunification  has  little 
effect  on  the  strategy  of  Forward  Defense.  However ,  at 


both  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  of  war, 
issue  of  German  reunification  has  a  profound  iff 
o p e r a t  i o n a  1  c o m n ander's  aoi  1 1 1 y  t o  £  r g r. t  the  v? a  r  . 

As  Raymond  Aron,  in  his  seminal  work,  Peace. 
War  ,  points  out,  "...policy  is  the  i  n  te  1  1  i.  go  coo 
per *.cn_fiec;  state".  Aron  then  goes  on  to  asr-oi  t 
"Pc.  icy  does  not  control  merely  the  conception  c 1 
whole  conflict.  .  .  it  also  determines  the  conduct  -. 
battle,  the  risks  an  army  leader  must  accept  a:... 

1  units  the  strategist  must  establish  for  the 


a  e  oc 


icy 


.early ,  p o 1 1 c  * 


tact  1  clans'  initiatives."!'' 
each  level  of  warfare;  it.  endows  the  strategy  v . 
a  n  d  relate  s  m  e  a  n  s  t  o  e  n  d  s .  C  o  n  v  e  r  s  e  1  /  .  t  h  c-  r .  t  •  a 


:e  that  policy  is  unce-r  stoc-c.  arse.  •.-.•a:-. 


each  isve.  of  war  rare  is  roo:; 


Sific  tcic^.i  cr&  were  aincisitd  by  prco:e.-rrif:.  wMch  r  esc  t  eb 
i  _  a  ~r  o’  ';lv  x  y.  o  '.V;  ?.  e  v  e  r  e  o  ..  s  n  o  r  t  3  c*  e  3  . 

_. K  ew  1  ,  i-  1  1  the  mar  ihime  feriVU’cmiE-riti  vne  .■  .  of'/ 

’f:  .  j‘CiC-V:3.'i.lCl  h  e  t  W e  e  t‘i  &COnC  Fi\  '1  O  S  a  ■  i  C  Ivcl'Xrfi't  c:  "  t  t.  .-■  V  ;'  v.  y  0‘ i  C 

O  i«  ii  X  ,a  -  i.  O  (  a  *  1 . O.  L-3Ct  1  O-ri  J.  i.C:V£'*  :!•  C  is  L  I  t i  *C  SOen  C_* S 1  -.-i  r  V  i.  !'i  1.  :  i  O' 

J-:a  experience  dur  i  og  WW1 1 .  In  essence,  the  econna  .t  c 

l  c  i  :o  i i u V: V;<.  x  *ow  xnc>  t-hi  ouo'h  t  i'l v ■  . ji ~i  o  o  i  eve»  £■  o r  w a  r  was 
Jseve.rei  y  dislocated  .  Though  Japan  had  suceeafn  1 1  y  over  tun 
major  oiilreida  of  ’£•  <:■■■  u  t.  n  east  Asia,  it  a  aba.  i  i  ty  to 

ironsport  the  cepturec!  oil  back  to  tne  J i o it e  i£iOi':ds  srovtu 

t.  Ci  ; j  t  a  If;  V.  Cfi  :A  O  L  t-  Oi.fi  i  C  U  i  i  taSK  •  b  y  i‘i44  ,  J  it  i. '  a  n  O  i'-  fcr 
rsercham  marine  losses  ho  U.3.  subsannes  were  ec-  sever  e 
that  J  sap  a  nose-  naval  c-perat  a  ons  had  t.o  oe  eurt.ai  led 
ai.gno.tf  leant  ly ,  both  at  the  operat  ional  and  tactical  levels, 

due  to  lack  ox  fue.;  cl  .1  .  Japan's  lack  ox  x  escar  coc ,  the-  gat: 

in  its  economic  element,  created  -a  con  ter  of  gravity  which 
was  :  deiitif  :ed  and  then  exploited  by  its  adversary .  I n  ot  her 
words.,  the  scarcity  of  real  resources  created  a 
fticrci  leant  vulnerability  across  ail  three  levels,  of 
warfare  eventually  leading  to  defeat. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  above  discutsec 
resource  vulnerabilities  is  the  impact,  of  the  domes t c 
economy  on  strategic  deci aionmak i ng  in  Doth  peace  and  war  . 
This  brings,  us  squarely  to  the  concept  of  tne  mob  A  1  •„  a  a-,  ic-n 
Dace  arc  aoea  to  the  heart  of  trie  r  ei  at  :■.  onsii  :•. p  between 
economic  caoacity  and  military  power.  What  types-  <:•£ 
production  wl  i  1  ce  required  m  any  ecu:-!,  iruo  :■  -  t.  r  y 


encounter  .1  n  the  future  and  what  faci  lit f.-A 


vf-ntuv 
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rftaent  ?  And  how  important,  is  the  cr.-.x 
.izat ion  base  compared  to  tne  no  tern: _al 
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leadership  must  not  only  coordinate  the  natiO: 
resoLfces  and  their  aprlicat  ion  to  their  st.  r  t:  •. 
it  must  do  so  within  th 
r  rn  c  x  e  h',  e .  \  h.  f  i j  a  t  s  t.  r  a  t  e  o  v 
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T  e  c  h  n  o  1  o  o  y 

Clause  wifcz  viewed  armed  conflict  as  "a  me::  1  aru 

physical  contest  waged  by  means,  of  the  latter" .  7 he 

prominence  of  technology  in  the  industrial  age,  !v.»ve  w: 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  < to  quote  the  American  field 
Service  Regulations  of  World  War  I I >  "that  victory  x ; 
war  .;  1 1 1 g  o  t'  on  troops  end  oo  Mm  cinders-  iiiic-'.-oi  ..  ng  a  to,'  i  os 
complex  skills ,  which  to  a  large  extent  are  tee  ha  -.cal 
oh  x  .i.  w  «  ■■  W h e r  e  oncfe  war  was,  wag ec  ov  ,  ? it .  a  -■  fi 
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t  hat  were  served .  maint .ained  and  operated  by  men . 

Cv£--  tne  couiie  of  the  twentifeth  ceraurv  ,  the  1  .  3 . 
mi litary  steady  progress  toward  a  way  of 

v/ a r -f  i g h 1 1  n a  aimed  at  m i n i m i z i n g  h u m a n  c a s u  a  1 1  ... « . *  y 
emphasizing  the  "iriachine"  as.  the  primary  moan*  of  doing 
v  »c_e;'.Cfe  to  the  enemy  on  toe  oath  *$£ re  .or  •  .  o e  Ci-iBsic 

wars  of  human  attrition  gave  way  to  wars  of  mov *..■:/>. ant.  which 
by  definition,  were  won  or  lost  through  .at  ti  it  ;  on  of  the 
toe  is-  ox  movement  t  the  tank,  the  ship.,  the  airplane . 
"i'eO’j.c.1"  attrition  became  unci  i  car  y  to  the  question  of 
war  '  a.  outcome  . 

In  World  War  II.  for  example,  both  the  U . 5 .  and 
the  USSH  were-  able  to  outstrip  Axis  industrial  capacity 
in  the  key  areas  of  machine  production .  Ultimately,  the 
consequence  was  victory:  wo  had  outproduced  the  Axis 
capability  to  either  destroy  our  machines  or  replace 
t  h o i r  own  1 o a sea . 

Since  WW  II.  however,  technology  has  again  altered 
both  the  preparation  for  and  t  he  conduct  o£  warfare .  I;-, 

the  case  of  the  United  States,  rapid  but  ex.  pens ve 
technological,  improvement  of  the  tools-  of  movement 
warfare,  together  with  the  shrinkage  in  the  sice  of 
force  the  nation  was  willing  to  support ,  dictated  that 
we  concentrate  resources  in  a  technologies  1 1 v 
sophisticated,  but  numerically  smaller  force.  lie  UlfL-.'k, 


develop Kent  of  weapons  systems  and  sought  to  maintain  a 
larger,  but  less  technology -dependent,  f  orcre . 

Fur ther riore .  as  the  11.3.  modernised  its  foicos,  .it. 
die!  so  on  a  set  number  basis,  that  J.&.  sizing  tie 
production  caoabi  1  it-v  'to  the  total  number  of  un  r 
required .  Fiscally  responsible  as  it  might  bo.  ,  this 
approach  results  in  a  production  capability  which  erodes 
in  placet,  i  me ,  while  retaining  no  capability  for 
ejisansion  in  wartime.  As  a  result,  what  once  was  a 
strength--  the  means  to  rapidly  and  massively  produce 
the  tools  of  modern  warfare--  has  now  become  a  r.  rat  eg  rc 
vulnerability  with  centers  of  gravity  that  extent 
throughout  the  strategic  arena.  As  our  weapon o  have 
become  more  sophisticated  and  more  expensive  c  ...r  capae  .  t 
produce  them,  either  rapidly  or  in  quantity  d  .•;>  Irtish  *o 
•?.  1  m  o  s  t.  g  o  c  ■  m  e  1 1  •  i  c  ally. 

At  the  strategic,  operational  and  tactical  levels, 
vulnerability  inherent  in  our  "means  of  product  ion"  <  to 
borrow  a  Marxist  term)  13  transferred  to  our  ";cu.c  of 
cox. bat"  .  An  antagonism  between  the  elements  of  >•  2  eg 

j'nd  economics  emer  q&s  i  we  can  no  longer  at  1  o r u 
machines  in  combat  because  we  can  no  longer  afford 
.solace  them.  The  antagonism  between  the  "means,  of 
pi  eduction"  and  the  "means  of  combat",  as  the  tochu.  .  ...cy 
cent  i  nuuj.  extends  between  the  elements,  of  strategy  ,  prod 
•=:  V  t> ; '  '/  O  1  Ct  U  it*  £:  A  C;  St.  ~  *zr.  Vi  z!>  Ci  1  £.  C  O  Vj  Vi  £r  C  c  C  •  1‘  ,  .t  I  :  C  *  b  ~  t-  V..  , 
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%s  -r.  t  tons  were  aechani  ze-d  .  Streiegic  pi  ann  i  ng  v:  a  c 
i  ncomc,  let  e  and  often  careless,  and  the  Gar  roar.;'  generally 
r  >:  i^std  to  face  the  problems  inherent  in  conquer  i  ng  a 
country  with  continental  proportions." 

Existing  forces  are  the  reality  of  today's  strategy. 
They  are  the  baseline  to  which  changes  must  be  made.  Given 
the  long  lead  time  and  tremendous  expense  of  additions  ( not 
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